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"DEUIL EN 24 HEUERS" 

BY HANFOBD HENDEBSON 



The sun is shining brightly on the Place de la Concorde. 
Within the quiet arcades of the Eue de Eivoli there are black 
shadows. There is a delicious coolness under the thickly- 
planted horse-chestnuts along the Champs Elysees. It is 
good to be out so early in the morning, to be about before 
Paris is astir; to have its vast spaces quite to one's self. I 
am so happy to be here again! I draw long breaths of quiet 
satisfaction. I tell myself for the thousandth time that it is 
the most beautiful city in the world, — the most austere, as 
well as the most prodigal; the most thrifty, as well as the 
most spendthrift ; the most cozy as well as the most spacious ; 
the most intellectual, as well as the most frankly sensuous. 
As I draw in the long breaths of the delicious air, it seems 
to me that one could pair off all the qualities in the whole list 
of qualities, and at the end, Paris, the gracious, the abundant, 
would still be undefined. She is baffling, alluring, wonderful. 
She cannot be packed into a phrase. She cannot be stored 
away in the mind. There is but one place big enough to hold 
her, and that is in the heart ! 

I wander along the river front. I cross, halfway, the 
bridge of Alexandre III. Below, the river flows on with its 
restrained turbulence. Very occasionally, the little Seine 
steamboats sweep down towards Auteuil, or more slowly, 
push their noses upstream in the direction of Vincennes. 
They used to go oftener when I was a boy, and there were 
more passengers on the decks. It is odd that there are so few 
people about everywhere. In the old days Paris used to be 
an early riser. But it cannot be so very early — the sun is 
well up over the Garden of the Tuileries, and already it is 
growing warm, almost as warm as a summer morning in 
America. I look at my watch, — my God, it is eleven o'clock! 
vol. ccv.—NO. 737 35 
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And then it comes over me with a suffocating rush that Paris, 
the heart and brain and soul of Europe, is not asleep, that 
she is deserted. In the face of her unique beauty, I had for- 
gotten that it is the third year of the Black War,— I, an 
American, who for love of France and all the riches of the 
Spirit that France stands for, had crossed the ocean in the 
hope of serving her. On this heavenly morning Paris is de- 
serted, because in another city, further north, under less 
lovely skies and on the banks of a less noble stream one man, 
enamored of the idea of his own greatness, mistook himself 
for a god and set out to conquer the world. It was a large 
plan, but not unique. It had been held, if I remember rightly, 
by a number of abler men, by Alexander, by Caesar, by Napo- 
leon. And yet he could have carried it off, could have done 
this big thing, even so feeble a man as the Hohenzollern, if 
he had not forgotten one thing. He forgot that God is Love. 
He made the mistake of believing that God is Force. 

I have just arrived. In a day, perhaps in a few hours, 
I must be seeking my own particular devoir, the little task 
through which I, a lover, can serve my beloved. But for the 
moment, I am restless, — Paris is in my veins. I must wander 
up and down the river, and along the sunny boulevards, — I 
must get my full of her. I see the same brilliant blue sky 
overhead, with the same great, creamy clouds sailing by, 
I breathe the same intoxicating air. Outwardly, Paris is 
bright and gay, — she could not be otherwise if the enemy 
were at her very gates, for her brightness is of the Spirit. 
Before that, the Children of Force stand powerless. I look 
into the shop windows, and there I do see something strange 
and new. There is the inevitable taste of happier days, but 
it spends itself on sombre material. The display is brave, 
but it does not reflect any longer the brilliant Parisian sun- 
shine. It shows shadows deeper than those on the Rue de 
Rivoli. Everywhere I find myself face to face with the 
pageantry of grief. It sums itself up in a little notice which 
comes to be horribly familiar, but which never ceases to be 
icy: Deuil en vingt-quatre heures. It becomes for me a 
symbol, the symbol of a sorrow which augments. In hun- 
dreds of thousands of homes, destiny has already spoken, — ; 
the garments of grief are in daily u^e. In as many more 
homes, there is the suffocating expectation, the sudden need, 
— the need in twenty-four hours. We have all stood by con- 
secrated bedsides, where something far more precious than 
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our own lives was at stake, have stood there while there was 
still hope ; and later have stood there through those terrible 
hours when there is no longer any hope. Today the whole 
of France stands by such a possible bedside. Tonight there 
will be thousands of pillows wet with tears. And where the 
eyes are as yet dry there will be the tossing restlessness of 
those who wait. Their fears stare at them from the shop 
windows, — Deuil en vingt-quatre heures — perhaps to- 
morrow, it may apply to them. That sign becomes hateful 
to me, — I can hardly endure it, — I, a man, who have neither 
son, nor lover, nor husband, nor father flirting with Death 
out there at the Front. I wonder that the French women can 
stand it. But it is a part of the French temperament, of their 
immense, luminous clarity, to look everything in the face, 
even grief. I am losing my own power to cry out. If they 
who suffer can display this superb restraint, surely I, who 
am called upon only to look on and to sympathize, must be 
capable of a similar restraint. And I am coming to discover 
the source of the willingness of France to make such enor- 
mous sacrifices. Something is at stake, dearer to her than 
life itself, dearer even than son and lover and husband and 
father, — it is Liberty and Civilization. And I am coming 
to appreciate the source of the veritable miracle by which 
France, the almost-conquered is now the almost-conqueror. 
It is the power of the Spirit. I have talked with those who 
were in Paris in those early days when the German hosts 
were headed straight for the city. And the people were 
saying — and meaning it, too, — that only a miracle could 
save them. But the miracle happened — it was on the Marne. 
It is not so common, but it has a tragedy of its own, that 
other sign with which one grows familiar — Robe teinte en 
beau noxr, 2 jr. 50 — for it suggests the portion of such multi- 
tudes, the combined portion of grief and scanty means. Even 
in sorrow there will be a scrupulous regard for appearances, 
— that is inevitable in France. Madame may be heartbroken, 
genuinely heartbroken, but she will nevertheless see to it 
that her mourning is becoming. Monsieur would have wished 
it so. It is a part of the propriety of her grief ; or, if I may 
say so, a very precious part of its bravery. A stranger some- 
times makes the mistake of supposing that this regard for 
the outer show of things is a sign that the inner heart of them 
is lacking. But on the contrary, I have come to estimate it 
as something very fine, as a part of the large loyalty of a 
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people capable of immense discipline, of immense self- 
restraint, of limitless sacrifice. 

I have now found my own particular devoir. It is very 
simple and modest, but never in the course of a long and ad- 
venturous life have I done anything that has given me more 
profound satisfaction. I am now regularly attached to the 
American Ambulance Hospital 1 at Neuilly, one of the several 
hundred figures in white who glide along the endless cor- 
ridors, and in and out the many chambers of the Lycee Pas- 
teur. The building is admirably suited to its purpose — it 
could hardly be better. In the first place, it is well located,, 
in a quiet suburb of Paris, a short distance beyond the walls, 
and easily reached by three tram routes, starting from the 
Madeleine. The building was intended for a school, and 
when the war came, it had not been finished. It is not quite 
finished yet, but it has been adapted to the needs of a great 
hospital, — there are over six hundred beds — and serves its 
new purpose almost as well as if built for it. For a hospital, 
I should say that it is luxurious, for we have those funda- 
mental luxuries, — beauty, spaciousness, sunshine and fresh 
air, — and we have them in large measure. The big casement 

'The American Ambulance Hospital in Paris, which has been in operation 
since the beginning of the war, and which has been publicly praised by the 
foremost military and professional authorities of Europe as representing the 
highest type of military hospital, was the inspiration of a group of Ameri- 
cans resident in France, or traveling there, at the outbreak of hostilities. 

During the Franco-Prussian War, the celebrated American dentist, Dr. 
Evans, formed an American Ambulance and the work done by that organi- 
zation has always been gratefully acknowledged by the French Govern- 
ment and historians. With this example before them, it was natural, 
therefore, that American surgeons resident in France, and American 
men and women who had cause to know and admire the French people, 
should have planned the present American Ambulance as a practical form in 
which to relieve suffering and by which to give expression to the traditional 
friendship of America for France and the feeling of gratitude to France for 
the important aid given this country in the earliest days of our history. 

There has existed for a number of years in Neuilly, a suburb of Paris, a 
very efficient small American hospital, excellently equipped, through the 
generosity of Americans, for the care of their compatriots falling ill in 
France. The organization of the American Ambulance (the word " am- 
bulance," in French, signifies a military hospital) drew largely upon the staff 
of the American Hospital. The French Government promptly set aside for 
the use of the new organization a large unfinished high-school building, and 
this was quickly transformed by Americans into the splendid modern hospital 
which has attracted the attention of Europe. In the main building, the auxil- 
iary beds in outlying hospitals, and the branch hospital at Juilly, about 
twenty-five miles from Paris, the American Ambulance cares for more than 
fifteen hundred patients daily. 

There is also a large motor ambulance service in Paris, and the American 
Ambulance drivers transport a large proportion of the wounded coming in 
by train to the capital. 

The American Ambulance Field Service has about 400 motor ambulances 
engaged in field work with the different sections of the French Army, and 
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windows stand open practically all the time. In the court- 
yard there is a brave show of greenery and flowers. Inside 
there is scarcely a ward that has not its own treasure of 
growing plants and cut flowers. It is a busy place, and, on 
the whole, cheery and happy. It is true that in so large a 
hospital, full of grievously wounded men, the Angel of Death 
is never far off, and one is conscious of passing souls, but 
the number is much less than one would expect. I have been 
here for a month, and I have chanced only four or five times 
to see a hearse. In one unit of five wards, — fifty beds in all 
— the doctor in charge told me the other day that during his 
entire three months of service, he had not had a single death. 
There are, of course, all too many cases where death would 
be a mercy. It is not always a tragedy. For death is digni- 
fied and quiet, full of promise, without scar or mutilation. 
Death is so austerely beautiful that we who stand in the 
midst of it, do not look upon it as unfriendly. The haunting 
tragedy here is not death, — it is the hideous, multiform, dis- 
abling mutilation, the loss of vision, of hearing, of speech, the 
loss of hands and feet and arms and legs, the monstrous re- 
pulsive disfigurement. In Summer, on my own plantation, 
my little boys play in the open sunshine in all the happy 
freedom of entire nakedness, and I know of nothing more 



is constantly extending its scope. More than three hundred thousand 
wounded have been transported by the American motor ambulances. 

The members of the Board of Governors of the American Hospital, which 
is the controlling body of the American Ambulance, are as follows: 

Mr. Robert Bacon, President. 

Mr. Laurence V. Benet, First Vice-President. 

Mr. Charles S. Phillips, Second Vice-President. 

Mr. Frederic W. Monahan, Treasurer. 

Mr. Shaun Kelly, Honorary, Secretary. 

Dr. Charles W. Du Bouchet. Dr. A. J. Magnin. 

Mr. William S. Dalliba. Mr. Cornelius Tiers. 

Dr. Edmund L. Gros. Mr. L. V. Twyeffort. 

Mr. J. J. Hoff. Mrs. W. K. Vanderbilt. 

Mr. Leopold Huffer. Mrs. Henry Payne Whitney. 

The contributions for the support of this work come entirely from Ameri- 
cans. The annual budget of the hospital alone is in the neighborhood of 
$400,000.00, and this sum is made up of voluntary contributions. This work 
is in charge of an American committee, of which Mrs. Robert Bacon of New 
York is Chairman, and which has branches in the principal cities. 

The Inspector-General of the Field Service in France is Mr. A. Piatt Andrew, 
and the collection of money for the purchase and maintenance of ambulances 
for this separate branch of the work is managed by Mr. Henry D. Sleeper 
of Boston. 
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beautiful than the naked, sun-tanned bodies of healthy boys. 
But the naked bodies of mutilated men, such as we see her© 
every day by the hundred, are simply ghastly, a more grip- 
ping argument against the brutal, unforgivable cruelty of 
war than any amount of academic reasoning. And each day 
adds its gruesome toll. "When the war ends, there will be 
fifteen million cripples in Europe, fifteen million men handi- 
capped in the never too easy race of life. Neither our own 
generation, nor the succeeding one will see a Europe free 
from heart-rending, mutilated men, for it is a part of the 
huge and bestial stupidity of war that it kills and maims 
and mutilates not the old and already disabled, those on the 
brink of the grave, those ready and eager to be gone, but the 
young and the strong, ardent lovers of life, the promise 
of the race, those who seek and need the discipline of active 
years. One of the boys in my wards is only nineteen, many 
are twenty and twenty-one, nearly all are under thirty. Eu- 
rope has strangled her own future. She has given the future 
to the two Americas, — perhaps, in part, to Asia. 

My own task at this great hospital is slight, so slight that 
I hesitate to be precise about it, and yet as I have said, it 
gives me immense satisfaction. I would not be in any other 
place in the world ; I would not be doing anything else — it is 
not often that one can say as much. Officially speaking, I am 
historian for a dozen of the wards — 120 beds in all. It is my 
duty to visit each blesse as soon as he is installed, and is suf- 
ficiently rested to talk to me. I find out when and where and 
how he was wounded, just what treatments he has received 
at post e de secours, ambulance or other hospital, what oper- 
ations were performed, whether he had anti-titanic serum 
injected ; and then I must ask certain personal questions, such 
as the patient's trade or profession, whether he has been 
wounded before, and whether he has had any illness during 
the war. I must ask, too, how long he had worn his linen be- 
fore being wounded and when he had had his last bath. From 
time to time, perhaps once or twice a week, I make the rounds 
with the doctor in charge, and take down his notes on all the 
cases, what progress they are making, the treatment adopted, 
the result of the X-ray examination, and any other matters 
of significance. I am only a doctor of philosophy myself, not 
of medicine, but life has taught me to observe, and I am deep- 
ly interested to notice, after a single month's experience, how 
closely my own mental diagnosis corresponds with the more 
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technical statement of the real doctor. We are so keen to 
have the men cured, or at least improved, that it is always 
twice as easy to enter a favorable comment. This interest 
extends very genuinely to every single case, but it is only 
human nature to feel a more personal concern for some than 
others. There are beds in each ward towards which one irre- 
sistibly gravitates, men whom instinctively one takes by the 
hand, and stops for a moment to chat with. One gets into 
the way of glancing at the temperature charts at the head of 
each bed, for even to a layman, they speak volumes. Finally, 
when all this data is gathered, I make out two reports on each 
case, one for the French Government and one for the hos- 
pital. The Government report has a certain importance, 
since it presents the case to the physician at the next hos- 
pital, and since it also figures, I believe, in the final' deter- 
mination of the man's pension. The hospital report has an 
immediate and permanent interest, since it goes to America 
and becomes data for the better study and better treatment 
of all wounds in future. 

This devoir of mind is very slight in so big a thing as a 
world-war, but it is profoundly interesting, and at all times 
touchingly human. There is a constant inflow of fresh 
blsses, from Verdun, Maurepas, Loyecourt, in fact, from 
all along the nearer front. And there is as constant an evac- 
uation of the older patients to special hospitals still further 
back. Paris is so abnormally quiet, so tranquil, so smiling, 
in spite of her grief, that it is only when we look at the map 
that we realize how near we are to the firing line. Some- 
times, I am told, when the atmospheric conditions are very 
favorable, those with sharp ears can hear the distant cannon- 
ading. For the most part the blesses arrive during the night, 
or very early in the morning. Each case is numbered — we 
have now reached 6,000. Some remain only a few days, some 
for weeks, some for months. One might think that the neces- 
sity for dealing with the wounded in this admittedly whole- 
sale way would induce a certain callousness, and there is 
sometimes the appearance of it, but I may say, I think, with 
entire honesty that this callousness is only apparent. At 
heart, all are profoundly pitiful. The doctors are mostly 
young men. Each has some fifty blesses in his care. He 
hurries through the morning's dressings simply because he 
must. At eleven, if possible, he is due in the operating room 
upstairs to take his share in the many and intricate opera- 
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tions so constantly demanded. In the afternoon, if you again 
make the rounds, you will probably find this same young 
doctor busily at work in one of his wards, perhaps with his 
own hands rigging up some apparatus that will make the 
blesse more comfortable. It seems cold-blooded to enter in 
one's notes: "247 — 10. Temperature, normal. Wound, 
clean. Granulations, healthy," and then to rush off with the 
doctor and his medical cart to ward 248. But in reality one 
is actively glad to make so favorable an entry, for bed 10 has 
a very bad knee wound, and only last week it looked as if -the 
leg would have to come off and bed 10 would have to go 
through the rest of his life on crutches, — he is only twenty- 
seven. Perhaps, between scribblings, you say: "I'm par- 
ticularly interested in that young man," and the doctor, al- 
ready en route, answers quickly : " I think we all are." One 
must remember, too, that it is only by this expedition that so 
many cases are handled, and we render so great a service to 
France. 

When one bears in mind that this great hospital is sup- 
ported by voluntary contributions, is run for the most part by 
volunteer workers, that they come from all parts of the world, 
that they are many of them, like myself, untrained, that they 
are not even a permanent body of workers, but are here for 
terms of service varying from several weeks to several 
months, — when one remembers all this, it seems quite mar- 
velous that everything goes so smoothly and that the total 
results are so unquestionably fine. These results, of course, 
have only been possible because under this shifting personnel, 
a certain number of trained and generous workers have stood 
resolutely by the job, and have brought unity and coherence 
out of the confused heterogeneity. I will not praise them by 
name, for that is the last thing which any one of them would 
want. The most wonderful thing about the whole place is 
this suppression of egoism, this willingness of everybody 
to do anything that is needed. I am surrounded by heroic 
souls. In one of my wards I have a beautiful young girl who 
crossed on the same steamer with me some years ago, now 
working manifestly beyond her strength, but doing her work 
so splendidly and with such high spirit that as I watch her 
from day to day, I find myself saying: " Thoroughbred! " 
In another of my wards I have an experienced society woman 
who, in one week, has already made an enviable record. She 
knows her men by name, heartens them up by her cheery 
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presence, dresses their wounds, makes their beds. I can see 
that already they are better, and that they agree with my own 
verdict, " womanly." She was absent the other afternoon 
for an hour. She had been with a terribly wounded boy in 
another ward — he died in her arms. In still another ward, 
there is an American girl considered at home to be very 
delicate. Here she works from eight until six, sometimes 
until seven, with only one half -holiday a week. And she 
does her work so well that the head nurse thanked me per- 
sonally for having been remotely instrumental in bringing 
her to the hospital. I mention these particularly because I 
happen to know them, but there are scores of others, hun- 
dreds, indeed, both nurses and auxiliaries who are doing 
their hard work with almost Christ-like devotion. For once 
in our self -regarding lives, we are forgetting ourselves, and 
we are almost intoxicated with the glory of this tiny sip of 
the divine unselfishness. We are all here for one reason, — to 
respond to dire human need. And many of us are here for 
a second reason, — to express our own personal conviction 
that when the Children of Force menace the Right and Lib- 
erty and Civilization of the world, America, which pro- 
fesses to care for these things, ought to be doing her share 
in their defense. 

More to the point than any lay testimony of my own in 
regard to the hospital, or even than any professional praise, 
is the testimony of the blesses themselves. That is the real 
test. The men count themselves fortunate when they find 
that they have been assigned to the American Ambulance. 
They leave with regret; sometimes they even try to prolong 
their stay ; often they come back and visit us. More touching 
still is the haste with which the old patients try to re-assure 
any newly-arrived blesse who may be disposed to shrink 
from the touch of nurse or doctor. Half a dozen heads are 
lifted from as many beds, and some good-natured chap, less 
shy than the rest, sings out: " That's all right. Don't you 
worry. They won 't hurt you if they can help it. They '11 take 
good care of you. ' ' But most touching of all is the testimony 
of the men's faces. I see them when they first come in. 
Often the faces are strained and pinched. They have a 
hunted expression which haunts me as I write. They are 
plainly on the defensive. But day by day, the faces soften ; 
they grow more tranquil and more friendly. It is easier to 
win a smile from them. In a week's time, I have seen a face 
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almost transformed. On the whole, the men are splendid, so 
brave, so cheery, so uniformly courteous. When I go to talk 
to them, badly wounded as they are, they nearly always lift 
their heads from the pillow, a touching attempt to stand at 
attention. I have to beg them to make themselves as comfort- 
able as possible. When the wounds are dressed, as they 
must be, every day, I have seen scores of men stuff towels 
into their own mouths, so that they may not groan aloud. It 
is hard to endure the groans of men in anguish, of strong 
men who have faced death in trenches and on battlefield. 
Generally it is a heart-rending wail — sometimes a repeated 
monosyllable whose varying cadence pierces the very heart — 
occasionally it is articulate, M on Dieu, Monsieur le Doctew, 
have pity, have pity! And the odor of wounded flesh is a 
terrible thing. I waken in the night and smell it. I smell it 
as I write. It will be months before I can get it out of my 
nostrils. The men who best endure suffering are the Breton 
folk, for the Bretons are mystics, and more conscious than 
ordinary people of the immediate Presence of God. As an 
old French monk once put it, they have the practice of the 
Presence. There is one Breton boy here who has lost one 
arm and both legs, and as I passed his bed the other day he 
smiled at me so divinely that the old physician who was 
making his rounds said to me twice: " I love that boy. I 
love that boy." Hideous, atrocious, criminal as the present 
war is, it has re-emphasized one fact of large consoling 
power, — the eternal supremacy of the Spirit. And this is 
the reason that France, hard-pressed as she may be at times, 
will never be beaten. She has the power of the Spirit. At 
the supreme moment, you remember, at Verdun, word went 
from mouth to mouth: " lis ne passer ont pas — lis ne pas- 
ser ont pas " — and the word became a fact. 

To work in a hospital in war-time, one must have oneself 
well in hand emotionally, or one could not do the work. The 
first few days I was gasping. Now I have gained the needed 
discipline. But it is curious that one can go along rather 
stolidly for days, and then quite suddenly, without a mo- 
ment's warning, something gives way inside, the eyes fill 
with tears, and for the sake of appearances, one turns a sob 
into the pretense of a cough. It is not the big things that 
unman you so, not the groans of men in anguish as their 
wounds are being dressed, or the far-away look in the eyes 
of those who you know are going to die. It is the little 
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things that are so melting, often a mere smile, often some 
droll awkwardness on the part of the mutttes. Last Sunday, 
it was a smile. He was a newly-arrived blesse — he had come 
in during the night — one of my favorite cultivateurs. He 
was only twenty-five and it was the fifth time that he had 
been wounded. It must have been very painful, for he had 
five or six separate wounds, in arm and leg and hand and 
thigh, — all from one shell burst. Had he winced or com- 
plained, I could doubtless have taken my notes stolidly 
enough. But he did neither. He told me the story of his 
wounds with unaffected simplicity, and with a smile so radi- 
ant, so brilliant, that always I shall think of him, not as a 
fallen hero, but as a glorious figure of victory, — for the mo- 
ment lying down. 

The war is not, as so many Americans seem to be- 
lieve, a casual street fight with which we have properly 
no concern, a fight which either party, when they have 
had enough of it, can lightly call off. They have all had 
enough of it, Heaven knows, and more than enough, but 
neither side can call it off, for the obvious reason that 
it is the death struggle between two fundamentally an- 
tagonistic views of life. It is a mortal combat between ideal- 
ism and materialism, between spirit and matter. France and 
her allies stand for Civilization, for artistic disinterested- 
ness, for the freedom of the small nations, for civil repre- 
sentative government, for that intangible thing which it has 
taken the moral travail of the centuries to produce, — for in- 
dividual and national Right. In France, the present war is 
not enjoyed, even when, as at present, it is going distinctly 
in our favor. On the contrary, it is considered atrocious, 
barbarous, an assault upon civilization and art. To the 
French it is la guerre a la guerre, — the war against war. 
France fights, not because she wishes to, but because she 
must. And she will fight — mark it well — to a finish. She will 
do it, not to avenge 1870, not to regain Alsace-Lorraine, not 
to annex German colonies in Africa — no Frenchman of im- 
portance believes that — but so that the children and the 
grand-children of the present generation may not be called 
upon to go through the same hideous struggle, perhaps on a 
scale still more gigantic and sinister. The French are 
fighting for the future, — the future of France and the civil- 
ized world. They speak of the present war with sincerity 
and precision as the most gigantic crime in history. They 
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said this when they were hard-pressed. They say it now 
when they are victorious. They are fighting a foe whom they 
regard not alone as a menace to their own national life, but 
also as a menace to the free intellectual, moral, and ar- 
tistic life of the world. And when you fight such a foe, you 
must vanquish him, whether it takes three years, or four, 
or five. It is not easy to get a Frenchman to express per- 
sonal animosity. There is, of course, very frank contempt 
for a barbarian who destroys works of art, who disregards 
family life and civilian rights, who under the cloak of mili- 
tary necessity commits crimes which no people can commit 
and be accounted civilized. But the real antagonism of 
France is to German ideas, and the attempt to force them 
upon other peoples, for these ideas seem to the French in- 
credible, medieval, impossible. It is not a casual street fight, 
— it is a mortal combat. France has always been ready to 
fight for the freedom of the Spirit, — she is the real thinker of 
the world. Liberty — Equality — Fraternity. This is not an 
empty symbol. It is the very heart of France. 

I am not competent to speak of German aims in the war, 
because they are too confused to be readily comprehensible 
and because they shift too often. After two years of the 
bloodiest fighting that our blood-stained planet has ever 
known, the Germans are still discussing what the aims of the 
war are. The impression produced upon myself, a man who 
used to love Germany, but who now abhors her, is that these 
aims, being devoid of moral foundations, have become merely 
predatory and shift with the apparent spoil in sight. I know 
of no sadder reading than the war literature of Germany, 
from Haeckel and Eucken down. It is not alone that this 
literature appears to be forever trying to make the worse 
appear the better reason, — an old trick in all partisan litera- 
ture — but still more that it is characterized by a complete 
failure to recognize the principles upon which all civilized 
intercourse must be founded, the abstract principle of 
Human Right. But in the midst of the confusion, this much 
at least seems certain, that Germany having prepared her- 
self during forty-four years to stake all on world dominion, 
will not lightly forego such a gigantic obsession. The present 
war is not with Germany a war against war. It is the very 
reverse. It is a war for the glorification and extension of 
war. According to her own creed, war is the " national in- 
dustry " of Germany, and her boast is that hers is not a na- 
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tion in arms, but that her army is the whole nation. The 
German ideal is the Doctrine of Force, a doctrine discredited 
when the brute world began to be human. I side with the 
French in believing that such an ideal is incompatible with 
decent civilized life, and that a world dominated by such 
bestial ideals would cease to be human, and would be intol- 
erable. I wish that all Americans, and especially those en- 
trusted with our Government, could understand the mortal 
nature of this conflict, and that no man with a heart and soul 
in his body can be neutral. When I stand among these 
wounded men here at the hospital, and see the ghastly human 
wreckage of war, I know that I hate war as I hate the devil 
himself. But I honor France, bleeding at every pore as she 
is, that she means to fight the war to a finish; that with grim 
determination, she is resolved to win in la guerre a la guerre. 
The aim of France was stated by M. Briand, when he said : 
" Peace through victory, a peace solid and durable and safe- 
guarded against any recrudescence of violence by fitting in- 
ternational guarantees. ' ' May France continue to fight until 
she and her allies gain this boon for themselves and for the 
civilized world. I would that my own country stood shoul- 
der to shoulder with France ! 

I was at the seashore some days back, at Havre. The in- 
tervening French country is a miracle of beauty. The fields 
were hidden under heavy golden harvests. The great blue 
dome of the sky was flowered over with creamy, white clouds. 
It was hard to realize that France was at war and the firing 
line only a few kilometers beyond the eastern hills. The 
lovely landscape spoke only of peace and tranquillity. But 
the harvesters were women. 

On the sands at Havre, under the picturesque cliffs, 
there were crowds of happy children. They were sporting 
on the sand and in the surf, the future mothers and 
fathers of France. Further up on the sands, those who 
watched them were sad-eyed and anxious, — they wore the 
dress of widows. In the nearby square, some recruits were 
being drilled. A woman stood on the pavement watching 
them, silently weeping. She was in black. 

I was in the Bois de Boulogne this afternoon. The sun 
was shining, — children were playing under the trees. It 
was very beautiful. I ought to have been happy. But the 
very air seemed steeped in melancholy. On the many benches 
were crowds of women. Some were talking, some sewing, 
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some reading. Many sat with folded hands, doing nothing. 
Nearly all were dressed in mourning. Nearly all wore a 
single ornament, a delicate medallion suspended by a tiny 
gold chain. On the face of the medallion there was the 
miniature of a man in uniform. 

In the Hotel des Invalides, in Paris, at the great sunken 
tomb of Napoleon, the figures which represent his victories 
stand with folded wings and downcast eyes, — it is a symbol 
of the price. 

These scattered paragraphs of mine are more like a 
paean of victory than like a dirge, such unquenchable faith 
have I in the invulnerability of the Spirit, but I send them 
out with the downcast eyes and folded wings of my chosen 
symbol of the price, — deuil en vingt-qmtre heures. For 
under the victory which will surely be hers, France will still 
be weeping. It will take more than a generation to bind up 
her wounds and cure her heartache. Those of us who stand 
in daily contact with the tragedy of war will rejoice with 
France, in Victory, but like her, we shall never forget the 
price. And I have held to my sombre title because I want to 
bring home to my own countrymen, to America, the unbe- 
lievable sorrow and savagery of war, and to point out to 
them that any State which throws over the morality of 
human intercourse, and proclaims the gospel of Force, is by 
its own profession, the avowed enemy of America, as well 
as of civilized Europe. The German ideal of world dominion 
through an aggressive military state is fundamentally antag- 
onistic to civilization itself. Let us not deceive ourselves by 
soft words. Had the German dream of conquest not been 
checked by the blood and treasure of France and her Allies, we 
too would have been involved in the universal ruin, and into 
thousands of American homes would have come the torture of 
a similar grief. " Paris in three weeks, London in three 
months, New York in three years " — this was the open boast 
of the Kaiser-'s men in those early August days in Belgium. 
True, it was a vain boast, but I see no evidence that the inten- 
tion back of it has suffered any change, and I see no reason to 
believe, even now, that given the opportunity, Germany 
would not carry out her lawless threat. We Americans do 
not stand for such a predatory conception of the State. We 
founded our great Republic in order that we might secure 
and perpetuate the ideals of freedom. We, too, stand for 
Liberty, for Equality, for Fraternity. When they are 
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attacked, we are attacked. Our proper place in such a world 
struggle is shoulder to shoulder with the defenders of Free- 
dom. I have talked with the refugies from Northern France. 
One of them, a great giant of whom any nation might be 
proud, said to me, his voice vibrating with horror, — " The 
German invasion was not warfare, — it was savagery." 
From every quarter there comes the same story, not isolated 
acts of brutality and lust, but the disheartening story of the 
savagery of thousands of men during months of time, over 
square miles of territory. And the horrible part of the testi- 
mony is that the worst acts were committed, not by the com- 
mon soldiers, but by the officers. 

Had the German programme carried, we would have seen 
in the shop windows of our own cities and towns the same 
sinister notice which freezes my blood here in Paris, only 
it would have been printed in English: Mourning in 24 
hours. 

Hanfobd Hendebson. 



